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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTH END DATA 


Shares Listed ; 

Market Value of Listed Shares 

Par Value of Bonds Listed 

Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 


Stock Issues Listed 
Bond Issues Listed 


lotal Stock and/or Bond Issuers 


Stock Price Index (12/31/24 100) AB 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A 

Shares: Market Value 
Bonds: Market Value 


Shares Listed A 
Par Value A 


Member Borrowings on U.S. Govt. Issues 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral 
Per cent of Mkt. Val. of Listed Shares 


Member Borrowings—Total 


N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices ; 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 


Customers’ Net Debit Balances ¢ 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances ¢ 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume 

Ratio to Listed Shares 

Daily Average ; 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D 


Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 
Daily Average 


Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D 


N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred 


Average Price 














Shares in Short Interest D 











1949 | 1948 
September August | July | September 
(Mil.) 2,162 | 2.154 | 2,150 | 2,004 
(Mil. $) 70,700 | 68,668 | 67,279 68,614 
(Mil. $) 129.874 131,254 | 130,975 | 131,294 
(Mil. $) 132,210 | 133,643 | 132,813 | 131,128 
(Mil. $) 202,910 | 202,311 | 200,092 | 199,742 
| | 
| | 
(No.) 1.460 1,454 | 1,450 | 1.414 
(No.) 923 924 | 919 | 906 
(No.) 1.251 1,247 1,247 | 1,228 
(%) 73 | 71.3 70.1 | 75.0 
(S) {3.37 | 42.71 | 41.99 | 44,32 
(S$) 32.70 31.88 | 31.30 | 34.25 
(S) 101.80 101.82 | 101.40 | 99.87 
| 
(Mil. $) 143 | 144 170 | 73 
(Mil. $) 30 | 393 | 371 | 233 
(%) 0.61 | 0.57 0.55 | 0.34 
(Mil. $) 573 538 | 542 | 306 
(No.) 964 967 923 
(No.) 2.802 2,788 | ) 765 | 2,726 
| | 
(Mil. $) 0 699 | 690 | 571 
(Mil. $) 73 75 | 77 | ‘7 
(Mil. $) 580 548 530 550 
| 
(Thou.) 23,837 | 21,785 | 18,752 | 17,564 
(%) 1.10 | 1.01 | 0.87 | 0.88 
— | | 
(Thou.) | 1,135 | 947 | 938 | 836 
(Thou.) | 28,678 | 25,739 21,736 
(Thou. $) | | 671,814 525,856 625,815 
(Thou. $) | 55,413 | 66,223 64,021 62,902 
(%) 042 | 051 049 048 
(Thou. $) 2,639 2,879 3,201 2,995 
(Thou. $) 73,916 84,074 63,847 
(Thou. $) 57,108 69,941 47,699 
(No.) 3 5 1 l 
(S) 46,500 42,400 35,000 59,000 
10/14/49 9/15/49 8/15/49 10/15/48 
(Thou.) 2,230 2,134 2,006 933 






























NOT for new listings or suspensions. 


A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. 


B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs, and stock dividends but 


C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin ac- 
Excludes accounts carried for member firms which 
are members of national securities exchanges and for general 


counts. 


partners of such firms. 
D—Based on ledger dates. 


FRONT COVER PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY 
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Some Dividends 


Feel Business Reaction 


But Full Array Gains Ground 


USINESS results were uneven, not to 
B say ragged, in individual 
areas during the first three-quarters of 
this year, but stockholders in corpora- 
tions listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change received 8.2 per cent more in cash 
dividends than in the same 1948 period. 


many 


This was the cver-all showing. In par- 
ticulars the record differed so widely 
among individual groups of common 
stocks as the statistics on the next page 
disclose that some changes from 1948 are 
here summarized 

Of total common stock listings on the 


Exchange. 84 per cent paid dividends 





this year; last year 86 per cent made dis- 
tributions to shareholders; 

Listings of common stocks increased 
by 32 to a total of 1,018 in the nine 
months: this was due to new additions to 
the list, and it may be mentioned that 
new faces in the roster increased largely 
because of the dissolution of several large 
public utility hoiding companies under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
—the operating components of such cor- 
porations coming to the Stock Exchange 
market; 

Of the listed common stocks paying 
dividends, 30.5 per cent distributed more 
dollars per share than in the same 1948 
months: looking back, it is noted that 
49.7 per cent disbursed more dollars per 


share in 1948 than in 1947: 











Payments were reduced this year on 
172 listed stocks and eliminated or de- 
ferred on 38 others, whereas reductions 
last year, in the first nine months, oc- 
curred on 99 issues and 25 stocks saw 
payments eliminated or deferred: 


Gains Outnumber Reductions 

Ten groups of the 27 in the statistical 
table on page 2 experienced a reduction 
in dividend payments (last year only 
three groups retreated). Nevertheless, 
gains among the other 17 groups, while 
none was exceptional, were sufficient to 
make an aggregate disbursement of $2.- 
752,847,000 for the period and forecast 
a substantial dividend income for stock- 
holders in the full year. 
Where dividend payments increased. 


Yield 
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the statistics show that only one category 
of common stocks showed the resiliency 
that marked many groups in earlier post 
war years. In fact, the 32.8 per cent rise 
in automotive dividend disbursements ex 
ceeded those closest to it by a large mar 
gin. At the same time, no really abrupt 
drop in payments occurred, either. only 
four groups receding as much as 10 per 
cent from the 1948 totals. 

The stock groups which made the best 
dividend record from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30. 
with gains of 10 per cent or more are 
brought together here for quick review. 
showing readers who try to keep abreast 
of business developments whether the cor 
porations they expected to increase or 
maintain their dividends did so or not. . . 

Aircraft. automotive. chemical, electri- 

































































cal equipment, farm machinery, retail 
trade, steel and iron, tobacco and public 
utilities. 

Turning the shield over, a look at the 
stocks which (by groups} reduced dis- 
tributions by LO per cent or more acts 
as a test of investor analysis of prospects 
revealed by trade news and comment 
since Jan. | 

Food products and beverages. mining, 
rubber and companies owned in_ the 
United States but operating abroad. 

It would be a reasonable comment to 
say that many investor observers of trade 
and manufacturing developments might 
have expected retail trade to be in the 
minus instead of the plus bracket—the 
1948—be- 
cause the first half of 1949 brought fre- 
quent dismal items in business news about 
sluggish buying at retail. In fact, chain 


rise was 11.3 per cent over 


store reports, also mail order company 
monthly statements, recounted rather gen- 
eral recessions in the spring and summer 
from the sales figures of last vear. 





\ relationship between earnings’ trends 
and dividend rates during a stretch as 
long as nine months naturally exists; but 
a moderate recession of profits often oc- 
curs without causing a dividend change. 
(Among the more than 200 common stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange which have 
paid dividends every year for 25 to more 
than 100 years, there have been many 
quarters or half years of depressed busi- 
ness when were not fully 
earned but were paid nevertheless. Well- 
established. 


dividends 
well-managed corporations 
with many years of experience behind 
them are not averse to continuing pay- 
ments for a while when business has a 
lapse; dividend rates may be altered but 
surplus is availed of to make stockholders 
a return if net 
short, temporarily. 


income falls somewhat 


Dividends Lower on 210 Issues 

Looking again at details of the statis- 
tics. it is seen that 210 common stocks 
paid reduced dividends in the first nine 


months . . . this record including those 
eliminated or deferred. This was a sizable 
number of changes on the down side and 
analysis shows that certain groups of 
stocks were affected far more than others: 
for example, 22 food products and bey- 
erage stocks paid out less in dividends 
than a year before. Reductions were made 
on 14 issues in the mining group. At the 
same time. eight of the group increased 
their payments and the full array of min- 
ing stocks showed a decline of only 11.5 
per cent in dividends for the period. 
Railroad and railroad equipment com- 
panies, in a single roster, made a good 
showing inasmuch as the 57 issues dis- 
tributing returns to stockholders num- 
bered three more than a year before. and 
the 8.7 per cent dividend increase ran 
counter to the general trend of railroad 
operating results. Researchers who spe- 
cialize in railroad developments have 
made allowance in their 1949 reviews for 
the probable effect upon expense accounts 


(Continued on page 4) 





No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (9-30-49) 
a ee ey 
Amusement ........- 24 
Metometiveg 2. 1. 1 tlt et es BS 
Building Trade. . . . . . . 29 
a a: 
Electrical Equipment . . . . 20 
Farm Machinery . . ... . 8 
Financial on ee ke ae SS cee 
Food Products & Beverages . . 69 
Leather & Leather Products . . 11 
Machinery & Metals . . . . 102 
Mining ae ae ae ee 
Office Equipment. .... . 10 
Paper & Publishing . . . . . 35 
Petroleum & Natural Gas. . . 14 
Railroad & R.R. Equipment. . 82 
ON ee ae ae ee ee 10 
Metall Trade . ...2s.ss & 
Rs ar at ek wt eC 
Shipbuilding & Operating . . 11 
meer ae MOR 1 st tee a 
Textile a ae ae on ee ae oe 13 
a eS Oe Se om 16 
a a a a 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad. . . 25 
Foreign Companies... . . 17 
Other Companies ..... IW? 

Total 1,018 





* Payments were reduced on 172 issues and eliminated or deferred on 38 issues. 


Number Paying Number Number Number 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying 
In First 9 Months _ Increased Same Reduced 
1948 1949 Dividends Dividends Dividends 

9 10 5 3 3 
17 16 3 6 8 
59 53 26 18 16 
28 28 9 13 6 
74 71 21 13 10 
20 18 3 10 % 

7 8 t 3 0) 
28 28 12 12 1 
65 62 10 33 22 
10 10 ] 1 6 
93 94 29 16 22 
33 28 8 1] 14 

9 9 ] 1 4 
33 31 8 13 12 
43 41 20 15 9 
54 a7 13 40 5 

7 7 ] 5 l 
66 65 16 41 9 

8 8 0 5 3 

8 9 l 7 l 
33 35 17 9 9 
42 42 9 17 16 
15 15 4 10 ] 
70 67 28 37 6 
13 14 3 4 7 
14 14 i 8 3 
17 16 5 6 6 
875 856 261 $23 210* 


DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1949 


Estimated 

Aggregate Amount of Per 
Dividend Payments Cent 

Ist 9 Mos. 1948 lst 9 Mos. 1949 Change 

$ 19,303.000 $ 22,030,000 + 14.1% 
43,555,000 42,823,000 Rea 
205,795,000 273,349,000 +32.8 
32,960,000 33,579,000 19 
271,645,000 310,577,000 +-14.3 
60,468,000 67,786,000 +-12.1 
28.047.000 31,601,000 +-12.7 
53,793,000 58,347,000 - $.5 
159,225,000 143,089,000 10.1 
15,489,000 15.360.000 - 0.8 
99,033,000 102,792,000 + 3.8 
108,846,000 96,333,000 —11.5 
21,663,000 22,176,000 + 2.4 
47,911,000 16,278,000 — 3.4 
315,447,000 344,768,000 9.3 
154,814,000 168,258,000 + 8.7 
9,176,000 9,290,000 | 1.2 
161,879,000 180,240,000 +-11.3 
26,445,000 23,387,000 —11.6 
10,344,000 10,225,000 - 12 
106,821,000 126,849,000 +18.7 
64,420,000 59,228,000 — $.1 
49,781,000 54,813,000 +10.1 
357,247,000 394,423,000 +10.4 
18,470.000 12,759,000 —11.8 
54,497,000 56,134,000 + 3.0 
17,514,000 16,353,000 6.6 

$2,544,588.000 $2,752,847,000 8.2% 
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By William W. Craig 


Elements 


_ of Autumn Rise 
Pose Questions for 


Stock Investors 




































































“pETWEEN June 13 and October 13, 

the trend of common stock prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange fol- 
lowed a path which, as measured by the 
Dow, Jones & Co. industrial average, led 
them upward nearly 20 per cent. At 
186.78 on the latter date, the average 
stood at its highest point since Nov. | 
of last year. Price progress was recorded 
by the railroad average, too, for the 49.68 
of Oct. 13 showed a penetration of a 
“high range” of last March and was 
within reaching distance of this year’s 
maximum. 

The market's could be de- 
scribed as impressive, especially as a great 
deal of profit-taking was absorbed on the 
way up. This was indicated in the volume 
of transactions, well over a million shares 


firmness 


a day. The mar- 
ket’s action 
raises questions. 
Why has the 
market advanc- 
ed in the face 
of decidedly dis- 
mal influences 
retarding manu- 











facturing and trade? Who would buy 
stocks aggressively with the implications 
of the steel and coal strikes threatening 
earnings in many directions? How could 
common stocks merely nod a recognition 
of the fact of almost world-wide currency 
devaluations recently and move forward 
calmly a couple of days after Britain’s 
announcement? 


Stability a Feature 


The price movement since mid-June 


has, without answering these questions 
specifically. paid a considered tribute to 
the stability investors have contributed 
to the market for three years. It will 
be recalled, or the record may be looked 
up if figures are wanted, that June 13 
marked the trough of an intermediate 
down-swing of prices. The fall during 
April and May was gradual and in 
early June quite precipitous (the Dow- 
Jones industrial average went to 161.60, 
the lowest since 1945), reflecting concern 
over the spring’s decline in business. The 
market acted then the way it might be 
expected to behave as a barometer of 
business developments. 





But. with no advance notice. it turned 


about on June 13 and recovered under 
buying which was spread over all stock 
groups. With hardly any pause in sub- 
sequent weeks, until 25 “points” had 
been added to the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, stocks ploughed through handi- 
caps, helped notably by one considera- 
tion as market students have detected it: 
investors kept their stocks through the 
June relapse and added to their owner- 
ship issues during the summer! 


Large Short Interest 


During this summer interval when in- 
vestors with the 
dividends were bringing to them, the 


were content income 
“short interest” grew until it reached the 
highest level in about 17 years. There is 
nothing unusual in seeing stocks rise per- 
sistently at the same time that the forces 
“fichting the advance” extend their ranks. 
The market seldom finds price opinion 
approaching a unanimous position either 
for or against an upturn; and, of late. 
market comment has paid attention to re- 
ports that considerable selling has been 
“against the box”: viz, by owners of stocks 
held for investment. Such operations are a 
kind of insurance against an unwanted 
reversal of the market trend and hardly 
represent reasoned short sales in expecta- 
tion of a price decline. The speculative 
short account evidently grew, nevertheless, 
and an element for investor study, in seek- 
ing to chart a course for the winter, is 
vested in the question whether or not short 
covering has this month imparted some- 
thing of a transient strength to prices. 
Investors have a fruitful field to  in- 
vestigate in the actual state of manufac- 
turing and trade. That there has been 
a moderate recovery from last spring’s 
recession is borne out by business statis- 
tics and comment: although a cautionary 
element was injected into non-ferrous 
metals lately by a secondary decline of 
lead and zine after an extensive rebound 
had occurred from the low levels of last 
March. Following the custom of strikes, 
both the steel and coal disputes may be 
settled before this discussion appears in 
print; if this should be the case. lost 
business probably would not prove to be 
sufficiently heavy to affect dividends ad- 
versely, whether among steel or coal com- 
panies or many others. 
Experienced followers of the 
seldom pay much 
strikes as an influeace upon prices. The 
investor. however, who is concerned less 


stock 


market attention to 





3 








with price movements than with divi- 
dends, will follow closely the day to day 
happenings as executives and union of- 
ficials dicker for these 
great disputes; and it is an axiom that 
his attitude toward stocks will be molded 
by the strikes’ duration. The investor who 


advantage in 


has followed the news dealing with labor- 
capital arguments this autumn has con- 
currently kept in touch with 
trends which, in their larger aspects, are 


business 


encouraging. The contests over pensions 
have, in fact, appeared to interrupt a 
budding recovery. 

Surprisingly, inventories of important 
consumer goods which only a few months 
ago appeared to be top-heavy, are dis- 
covered now to be rather small 
summer demand has eaten into them. 
Actual shortages here and there could be 
accentuated by lengthy work stoppages. 
Many analysts of business changes are 
moved to wender whether the set-back 
of last unsettling as 
it seemed to be. Inquiry shows that the 


spring was as 
uneasiness of merchandise distributors 
which followed the post-Easter decline of 
consumer buying was shared to a smaller 
Conse- 
quently, as buying, although lighter than 
in the boom of 1948, continued on a scale 


extent by consumers themselves. 


that normal times would have found 
satisfactory, a scarcity of refrigerators. 
washing machines and some other elec- 


trical products in the lower price ranges is 


a feature of business com- 
ment this month and a 
topic of research. 

Viewing the stock mar- 
ket, the investor will seek 
to interpret prices in terms 
of actual business progress 
or recession, but he can- 
not escape devoting 
thought to an element 
which received much anx- 
ious attention in 1946, Inflation! How 
much, if at all, has this autumn’s rise of the 
stock market represented a deliberate in- 
tent by careful investors to buy and hold 
physical property? Has the demand for 
industrial stocks, primarily, mingled bull- 
ish acquisition of stocks for capital gains’ 
purposes with considerable buying for 
the sake of holding fixed-property assets 
as a hedge against further recessions in 
the buying power of the dollar? A belief 
that such “hedging” is obvious in the 
strength of stocks could be supported by 
the swollen Government spending and its 
inference that economy is not yet to re- 
ceive the support that looked possible six 
months ago. 


Practical Figures 
\s discretion urges vigilance in study 
of the many, often conflicting, forces 
which surround investment just now, it 
is interesting to examine some statistics 
which show how the stock market has be- 








Course of Sampled Stock Prices During a Sluggish Year 
Per Cent Change 

from 

Dec. 31,1948 June 13. Aug. 18 = Oct. 13 Dec. 31 

American Can Co. 81% 89ln 943), 98 | 20.0 
American Viscose Corp 6234, 5] 5958 «= 6314 | 0.8 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 150144 138% 14614 143% 4.2 
Bethlehem Steel Co. . . . . . 3234 234%, 2754 291% -10.0 
Beech-Nut Packing Co 394%, 314%, 3514* 34 4.2 
Columbian Carbon Co. a 26% 34) 31 i 43 
Cheviler Comp. . . . . .. » SR M44, 5214, 5334 a 
Continental Can Co. . 3134 3214, 33%, 343% 8.2 
Corn Products Refining Co.. . . 584%, 5834 6334 ~~ 64 | 9.8 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 461% 431, 523% 5432 Lt79 
Dow Chemical Co. 4814, 433, 48% 51 tL &S 
Eastman Kodak Co. 437 383% 43 4334, om GES 
General Electric Co. 38% 343, 37% 38 — 23 
Freeport Sulphur Co. . . . . . 48 4334 514, 5454 if 
Safeway Stores, Inc. . . . . . 16% 215% 24% 283, |. 70.4 

* Bid price 

















haved throughout _ this 
year to date. The ac- 
companying table  con- 


sists of selected is. 
sues, some popular and 
active in daily markets 
and others of investment 
calibre which are dealt 
in less actively. The dates 
show the prices on the 
(June 13), 
about midway in the recovery 


“low” day 


a day 


(Aug. 18) and a recent day when prices 
as a whole were at about their highest 
of 19 19, 

It is obvious that stability has been the 
real slogan of this year. With a few 
exceptions, the column of percentage 
changes shows that the entire year's 
transactions have brought comparatively 
little change in the price front as sampled 
by the 15 stocks. 


Dividends Increase 


In Nine Months 


(Continued from page 2) 

of the new 40-hour week which went into 
effect for many rail employes last month. 
A great deal of extra maintenance work 
was pushed, inquiry showed, during the 
summer before the shortened week could 
apply and this procedure was supposed 
to have enlarged costs beyond normal. 

Investment research among common 
stocks has for some time been unim- 
pressed by the railroad prospect, but of 
late indications have been mentioned in 
analytical letters of a smaller burden from 
the 40-hour week than had been antici- 
pated. Stimulating a fresh examination 
of the rail outlook in the current quarter 
has been evidences of improved business 
—“‘ex” the steel and coal strikes which, 
sooner or later, will end—as reported in 
some areas. 

Nearly half of the 35 steel and iron 
issues paying dividends increased their 
nine-months’ distribution. 





Statistical and other factual information, 
as well as comment regarding any securities 


referred to in THE ExcHANceE, have been ob- 


tained from sources deemed to be reliable, 
but THe ExCHANGE assumes no responsibility 
for their accuracy or completeness. Neither 
such information nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered in any way a recom- 
mendation for the purchase, sale or retention 
of any such securities. 
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What's in 


a Corporate Name? 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH, IF TITLES ARE VIEWED SUPERFICIALLY. 
CAN OVERLOOK VALUES EVOLVED B) 


ESEARCH among corporate records 
which is designed to reveal invest- 
ment values among concerns with nar- 
descriptive titles often uncovers 
highly useful facts . . . 


rowly 
and occasional sur- 
prises. A number of companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange bear old 
names which no longer identify the prin- 
cipal business they conduct or the leading 
products manufactured. By reason of in- 
ventions. product improvement or ab- 
sorption of other companies making new 
and popular soods, some younger and 
well-known corporations also get their 
net earnings in large degree from manu- 
factures which are remote from the 
founders’ original program. 

Then. too. there is a long list of cor- 
porations in the Exchange roster which. 
named for individuals and not infre- 
quently launched as partnerships, tell the 
newspaper stock table reader nothing 
about the companies’ activities. Who, un- 
less he looked into it, would know that 
the George W. Helme Company, Inc., ac- 
counts for about one-third of the snuff 
made in the United States? Would you 
know without consulting a manual of 
statistics or asking an informed person 
what Bell & Howell Company, incorpo- 
rated more than 40 years ago, manufac- 
tured; or that Gar Wood Industries, Inc.. 
is a company important not in the lumber 
business but in the manufacture of road 
machinery, ditchers, winches, cranes, etc. ? 
The subject of what might be called 


“out-of-the-groove” corporations comes 
forward for discussion because too often 
an unbalanced amount of analytical at- 
tention is paid to the companies which 
have become “standard” in investment 
estimation. Following the principle that 
a handsome container must hold valuable 
merchandise but no one except the 
shipper knows it does until the top is 
taken off. the accompanying statistics 
offer a sampled introduction to broad- 
gauge inquiry into too little known cor- 
porate facts. 

The reported earnings 
show that all of the industrial com- 


per-share 


panies are aggressive members of the 


z 


corporate community. The first column 


NEW PRODUCTS 


discloses that some of the group rate 
high in the roster of companies which 
have long-continued, consecutive dividend 
records. Others are about medium in that 
select category and a couple have a divi- 
dend history, referring to unbroken an- 
nual payments. about as short as it could 
be. In other words the group of LO con- 
tains stocks that stand well inside invest- 
ment boundaries. a number — which 
would qualify as “businessmen’s invest- 
ments” and a few calling for more sea- 
soning as dividend payers. 

The several features of the table which 
encourage study of listed common stocks 
in order to find others of the same class 


(Continued on page 9) 





Cross-Section of Companies Whose Products or Business 
Have Broader Gauge Than Their Names 


COMMON STOCKS 
| | 














\ Dividend 

| Each Year Recent Div. | Latest Revorted 

| Since | Price Rate | Yield Earnings * 
Adams Express Co. . . 1936 | 20% $1.103 | 53.3 | 6 Mos. June $0.43 
Amer. Sumatra Tob. Co.| 1934 191, 2.00 10.3 Year July 4.27 
Carrier Corp. a 1948 1434 1.00 | 7.0 Year July 2.43 
Dresser Industries, Inc. .| 1948 194 | 2.00 10.5 | 9 Mos. July 2.81 
Hercules Powder Co. | 1913 | 48% 1.80 | 3.7 | 6 Mos. June 1.77 
Minnesota Mng. and Mfg | 1916 | 86 | 2.80 3.3 | 6 Mos. June 3.11 
Paraffine Companies, Inc 1923 | 19% 1.20 6.2 Year June 2.14 
Penna. Salt Mfg. Co. || 1863 1] 1.20 2.9 Year June 3.20 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass _ 1899 | 3534 1.00 28 | 6 Mos. June 1.72 
Square D Co. ... 1936 16% 1.00 6.2 6 Mos. June 1.16 


*?P 


eriods end with month named. tPaid in 1948 
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LL held a consistent attraction for inves- 


chemical business. which has 


tors equipped by long experience in the 


last LO 
tained its reputation for stability 


science-motivated years. main- 
fairly 
well during the sharp business dip of this 
vear s first half. 

For that period. Du Pont, leader in the 
industry. reported a gain in net earning 
to $1.82 a share compared with $1.28 
earned in the first half of last year. Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp.. second largest 
company, had a moderate dip in profits 
to $1.46 a share from $1.63 in the 1948 
period. American Cyanamid Co. so far 
is running ahead of a year ago and Mon- 
-anto has been holding about even, This 
exhibit comprises Companies which most 
people know about. 

The earnings picture, however, may 
not look (quite so satisfactory when the 
returns for the September quarter are 
all in. Business has gradually been adopt- 
ing the practice of shutting down in the 
summer for vacations. so. on the whole. 
the third quarter will probably be the 
poorest of the year for chemical pro- 


works storage facilities, Newark, Calif. 


6 


THE 





Chemicals. 


ducers. The final quarter, on the other 
hand. is expected to show a good pick 
up and may be the best of the year for 
many concerns. 

When the facts about what happened 
to business last spring are fully known. 
the American system will be entitled to 
take a bow for its adaptability. It is in- 
creasingly plain that managements are 
constantly learning more about ways to 
handle economic ups and downs and 


rarely make the same mistakes twice. 
Recession in Early 1949 
In some fields there is evidence that 
the 1949 “depression” 


period. one of the sharpest that has ever 


was. for a short 


been seen, but few companies got hurt 
seriously. To take an extreme example, 
one big rayon firm, a major chemical 
customer, had two-thirds of the orders 
on its books cancelled in a couple of 
weeks last March. Obviously its chemical 
suppliers must have felt this immediately. 
\ generation ago a slap like that would 
have piled up deficits like snow-drifts. 
hut there is little visible evidence in the 


Rayon skeins under inspection 


FROM EARLY 


reports of the chemical concerns of any 
such upheaval. 

What happened was that business and 
the public had been rebuilding inventor- 
ies since the war’s end. Goods were hard 
to get, so it was human and precautionary 
to order more than was needed. Chemical 
customers all had extra supplies of a little 
of everything tucked away in corners. 
When it became plain all of a sudden 
that there was plenty to go round every- 
one. almost literally, stopped buying at 
once. It made the dip very sharp and the 
reverse movement, once supplies were 
absorbed, correspondingly quick. 

Business in chemicals apparently 
started to improve in mid-summer but 
not enough to offset the seasonal summer 
let down. Now signs point to continued 
improvement over the balance of this 
year carrying on into the spring. Whether 
the gains. however, will be enough to 
bring profits back to the peaks of 1948 
is not yet so clear. 

This is a time when investors should 
reduce the glamorous glow cast by sci- 
ence over their vision and take a look at 


EWING GALL 
Rayon—continuous spinning machines 


1949, RE 
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Drop and Recovery 
Under Analysis 


What happened to the stock market 
last spring? What caused the spring 
reversal to turn about face suddenly 
at mid-summer and stage a strong re- 
covery in spite of depressing events? 
Many persons have been mystified 
by the swift changes. Selecting the 
chemical industry as a guinea pig in 
a search for facts affecting equities, 
THE EXCHANGE asked Sydney Self, 
of The Wall Street Journal's staff, to 
do some exploring in a field with 
which he has been familiar for many 
years. He was asked to be frank in 
his report. Consequently, corporate 
names are mentioned but merely to 
illustrate his analysis. No recommen- 
dation for the purchase, sale or hold- 
ing of any chemical company shares 
is intended. 














their chemical holdings as they would at 
any other investment. 

Generally speaking, in accordance with 
my long familiarity with the industry a 
large and well diversified chemical com- 
pany offers an investment about as stable 
as one can find in this uncertain world. 
The chemical business is obviously not 
insulated against depression but on the 
whole it can be expected to be hurt less 
in a recession and 
most industries. 


recover faster than 


However, this observation only goes 
for those firms that are big enough to 
make up in one line what they may lose 
in another. Take for example two firms 
in the naval stores business, selling rosin 
and turpentine for varnishes and_lac- 
quers. Prices of these products declined 
and over-production in some divisions of 
the paint business hit sales. Newport In- 


_,. NEW PRODUCTS HELP INDUSTRY RALLY 


By Sydney B. Self 


dustries, a well managed company, which 
nevertheless is confined to this one busi- 
ness. reported a deficit in the first half 
of this year compared with a net of $1.20 
a share earned in the 1948 half. On the 
other hand its larger and more diversi- 
fied competitor. Hercules Powder Co.. 
was able to show $1.77 a share for the 
period against $2.09 a year ago. 

The price of industrial alcohol col- 
lapsed last spring. This cut earnings of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. for the half 
year to 59 cents a share from $1.22 in 


1948. The showing would have been 
much worse if this company had _ not 


diversified its business into the making 
of animal feeds, drugs and ammonia for 
fertilizers. The company has an active 
and resourceful research staff and indica- 
tions are that earnings will improve from 
now on even though profits on alco- 
hol may never again be as large as they 
were. 

Recognizing that no business is de- 
pression proof, investors should look for 
two things in the chemical industry. One 
is a research staff that keeps new products 
coming along. Incidentally, they usually 
carry higher profit margins than old ones. 
These mean a reasonable assurance of 
growth in good years and stability in 
poor years. The other is an aggressive 
and resourceful management. a manage- 
ment that has the courage to take the 
calculated risks which are really the cor- 
ner stone of a business that is going to 
grow. Watch out for the firm that is con- 
tent to rest quietly on its laurels. Sooner 
or later it is pretty sure to be caught 
napping. There is a good example in the 
fertilizer business, which incidentally is 
a much _ better 
decade ago, now that the Government is 
farm 


business than it was a 
committed to supporting certain 
prices. 

In 1941, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. was the smallest and 


FWING GALLOWAY 
Oak Ridge atomic plant. production. and 
research units 
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Fertilizer plant. near Norfolk. Va. 


least successful of the important plant 
food producers, Its sales in that year 
$15.000.000 and _ it 
11 cents a share on its common stock. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. 
it had record sales of $52.000.000 making 
it the largest company in the field. Net 


were about earned 


was equal to $6.36 a share and it was 
the only large fertilizer producer to show 
a gain in profits for the fiscal year. Ven- 
tures taken by the present management. 
which took office a decade ago, provide 
into the 
profitable potash mining business and ex- 


the answer. International got 
panded its phosphate business by acquir- 
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ing more deposits and building the newest 
and most eflicient processing plant in this 
country. 

Mathieson Chemical Co, is another ex- 
ample of a static heavy chemical (alkali) 
producer that has had a face lifting lately. 
\ plant expansion program and the pur- 
chase of two new subsidiaries in the 
fertilizer business increased the rate of 
earnings in the first half to around $3 a 
share from $2.16 in the 1949 period. 
(Actual profit reported in the 1949 first 
half, 
was $2.47 a share). Expansion obviously 
involves some risk-taking but at least 
Mathieson has started to grow after some 


before consolidating subsidiaries. 


vears of comparative inertia. 

Chemical companies should be watched 
for the emergence of new products that 
may be important enough in sales vol- 
ume to really add important dolla: 
income. Usually, headlines about a_ro- 
mantic research development are not 
translated into earnings or dividends for 
several years, and this should be taken 
into account. A chemical axiom is that 
it takes five years from test tube to tank 
car. Much could be written about new 
chemical products but two references will 
have to suffice here. 

One development that seems about 
ready to bloom is the anti-biotic drue 
iureomycin, made by Lederele Labora- 
tories. wholly owned subsidiary of Amer- 
Scientists credit it 
with doing many of the things that pen- 
icillin will do besides attacking a variety 
of diseases that 


ican Cyanamid Co. 


neither penicillin or 


streptomycin will touch. A longer pros- 


Company 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Columbian Carbon Co.. 
Dow Chemical Co...... ies 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Heyden Chemical Corp.. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp..... 
Monsanto Chemical Co.............. 
Nopeo Chemical Co. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co...... 
Rohm Haas Co........ 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.......... 
Victor Chemical Works 


(1) Year ended May 31, 1949 





$4.44; (2) Nine months ended June 30, 


pect is comprised in the new fluorine 
chemicals. Hooker Electrochemical Co. is 
busy in this field which some day may be 
an important source of growth. 

It is worth repeating that diversifica- 
tion of products govern the investment 
appeal of chemical companies: but astute 
research will give weight to the net earn- 
ings’ possibilities attached to new prod- 
ucts . . . and corporations mentioned in 
this discussion, and others also in the 
New York Stock Exchange’s list. are sig- 
nificant subjects for study. 





Corporations Described 


(Continued from page 5) 


are (1) non-identifying corporate names. 
referring to the activities pursued and 
nature of products currently prominent: 
(2) complete separation, so to speak, ol 
corporate title from the character of the 
business in several instances: (3) notable 
diversification of products, a growth of 
many years, as concern a half-dozen com- 
panies. Briefly, some of the characteris- 
tics of the corporations are these— 
\dams Express Co. . . has not been in 
the express business since 1918. In that 
vear after being one of the leading ex- 
press companies since 1854, its physical 
\merican 
Railway Express Co. and the proceeds 


properties were sold to the 
employed as the basis for converting 
\dams into a general management type 
of investment trust as it is today. 
« « has 


no interests in Sumatra. so far as com- 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co. 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$8.14 $8.54 $12.06 $13.69 $14.35 
2.19 2.02 2.90 2.96 3.84 
1.97 2.08 3.29 3.76 4.03 
1.59 1.5] 1.15 2.31 3.72 
1.65 1.57 2.36 2.47 3.28 
1.13 1.04 1.81 2.01 2.03 
2.22 1.91 1.38 2.40 3.01 
1.40 1.19 2.25 3.34 5.61 
1.10 1.16 2.37 3.59 3.95 
2.34 2.29 1.6] 2.94 2.26 
1.56 1.24 7.17 6.27 6.36 
“1.99 “1.39 *5.78 *4.06 5.26 
1.34 1.37 3.01 3.26 2.02 
1.35 1.36 2.03 2.66 3.55 
1.41 1.51 2.65 2.47 2.52 


1949-—-$0.51; (3) Year ended June 30, 1949 
N.A.—Not available. *Pro forma, based on combined earnings of predecessor companies. 1944-1948 earnings by fiscal years 


pany reports reveal, and all of its tobacco 
is raised in the United States. The land 
holdings, including forests as well as till- 
able acreage, amount to 16,000 or more 
acres in Florida, upward of 5,000 acres 
in Connecticut, 12,000 acres in Georgia 
and more than 1,100 acres in Massachu- 
setts. The company’s large leaf (Sumatra- 
type) tobacco production is used mainly 
as cigar wrapper. 
Carrier Corp. 
stalls air 


makes, sells and in- 
conditioning, refrigerating, 
heating and ventilating facilities in stores, 
theatres. hotels, etc. The name has sug- 
gested to many uninformed persons a 
company engaged in freight haulage or 
similar work, instead of a pioneer enter- 
prise in air conditioning. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. . . has nothing 
in common with the textile business but 
is an affiliation of member companies, 
joined by common ownership, with co- 
ordinated products and related markets. 
producing equipment used in transport- 
ing and refining crude oil and natural 
was. 

Hercules Powder Co. is a leading 
producer of “terpine” and rosin chemi- 
cals by a solvent extraction process: also 
one of the nation’s principal producers 
of cellulose products, notably cellulose 
acetate and nitrocellulose; also a maker 
of chemicals used in the paper industry. 
However, the company. while branching 
out for many years, still remains as one 
of the three more prominent manufac- 
turers of explosives for coal and metal 
mining and quarrying. 


(Continued on page Y) 


Common Stock Per-Share Earnings of Sampled Chemical Companies of New York Stock Exchange List 


ist Half Dividend Recent 
1949 Rate Price Yield 
N.A. $6.00 $191 3.1% 
$2.09 1.50 47% 32 
2.24 2.00 314% 6.4 
Note 1] 1.60 51% 5 
1.82 2.60 5414, 1.8 
0.56 1.00 1614 6.2 | 
Note 2 1.00 15% 6.3 
2.47 2.00 401% 5.0 | 
1.72 2.00 53 3.8 
0.81 1.00 263, 3.7 
3.04 2.00 49 4.1 | 
2.62 1.00 50 2.0 
Note 3 1.00 321% 3.1 
1.46 2.00 40144 5.0 
1.28 1.60 401, 4.0 
$3.93. 
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S the end of the year approaches, se- 
A curities investors often find it to 
their advantage to analyze their gain and 
loss position, with a view to possible tax 
Since enactment of the 1948 
Revenue Act, both dividend income and 
capital gains have 
better treatment, through the 
“community property” provisions permit- 
ting married couples to split their com- 
bined income and pay their taxes at the 
lower percentage rate applying to one- 
half of the combined income. One effect 
of this lower tax liability is that investors 


savings. 
received somewhat 
mainly 


have been less reluctant to realize capital 
gains. 

The nature of stock price movements 
throughout most of the year. with wide 
divergence in the price trends of various 
industrial groups, has offered moie op- 
portunities than usual for the balancing 
of capital gains and losses. In the financial 
district tax sales are looked upon as serv- 
ing a two-fold purpose: lowering the tax 
liability issues 


and, by replacing the 





Tax Considerations Affecting 
Holders of Securities 


sold with others of greater merit, upgrad- 
ing the security portfolio. 

Briefly summarized, a few of the more 
important tax considerations in establish- 
ing capital gains or losses are as follows: 

Profits realized on securities held for 
longer than six months (long-term capital 
gain) are taxed at a substantially lower 
rate than if the security is bought and 
sold all within a six-month period (short- 
term capital gain). 

Short-term capital losses are LOO per 
cent deductible from capital gains in com- 
puting net taxable income. Only 50 per 
cent of long-term capital losses may be so 
deducted. 


Application of Net Capital Loss 


\ net capital loss may be applied to the 
extent of $1.000 in any one year to reduce 
taxable ordinary net income. Unused por- 
tions of a net capital loss in one year may 
be carried forward throughout five years. 
and either applied against future capital 


gains in one or more of those years 
or used to the extent of $1,000 in each 
year to reduce taxable ordinary net 
income. 


Securities sold to establish gains may 
be repurchased immediately. The pro- 
ceeds from a sale to establish a gain in 
1948 must be actually received by the last 
business day of the calendar year. 

In connection with a capital loss, the 
loss is not allowed for tax purposes in 
cases where substantially identical securi- 
ties have been repurchased. or option to 
purchase has been acquired, within thirty 
days before or after the date of sale. 

To establish a loss during the calendar 
vear. the transaction may be effected as 
late as the last business day of the year. 

Mention of these few salient features is 
intended only as a general indication of 
the operation of the tax law. Professional 
counsel is in most cases advisable, as there 
are numerous situations in which the law 
may be uncertain in its application. 

The process of selling or exchanging se- 
curities primarily for tax reasons requires 
careful forethought on the part of the 
investor. Transactions of this nature can 
easily be overdone. Unless there is a firm 
resolve to replace the securities sold. tax 
sales can result in an inopportune loss of 
one’s position'in the market. 





Corporations Described 
(Continued from page 8) 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. . . is principally busy making surface 
coated abrasives 
sive cloth—colored roofing granules and 
more than 100 varieties of trademarked 
“Scotch” products. That 
“Scotch Tape,” is one of the main items 
in this category. A subsidiary company 
makes and sells automobile and truck 
tires and another is in outdoor advertis- 
ing. 


sandpaper and abra- 


office — aid. 


Parafline Companies . . . would arouse 
puzzled conjecture among persons who 
tried to guess what the organization pro- 
duced. It makes and sells linoleum and 
floor coverings, paints, roofing, building 
materials, gypsum products and magnesia 
insulations. 

Square D Co. . 
pletely obscure name outside of the in- 
dustries which it serves, although inside 
them it has been prominent for many 
years. The company manufactures spe- 
cialized types of electrical equipment 
such as industrial safety switches, panel 


. appears to be a com- 


boards for lighting and power. motor cir- 
cuit switches. porcelain insulators. ete. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. produces 
widely diversified lines of industrial 
chemicals and chemical specialties in- 
cluding various materials deriving from 
salt; 
sulphate, calcium arsenate, hydrogen per- 


also alumina hydrate, aluminum 
oxide, sulphuric acid and _ insecticides 
among other products. Since 1865, the 
company has been the exclusive agent 
for the sale of “kyolith” ore in North 
America, imported from the only known 
commercial deposit in the world. This is 
situated in 
used in making aluminum, glass ceramics. 
insecticides, etc. For so commonplace a 


Greenland. The mineral is 


title. the company interests are widely 
spread out, and the length of its unbroken 
dividend record indicates that expansion 
has protected earning power for more 
than 80 years. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
one of the leading paint producing com- 
panies of the United States, as well as 
varnish, lacquer and brushes. In produc- 
ing soda ash, valuable in making soap. 
glass textiles, drugs, in refining oil, in 


ranks as 





softening water. etc.. the company is also 
rated with the leaders. and remains in full 
character with its name at the same time 
by standing as one of the two largest 
makers of plate glass and a prominent 
manufacturer of window glass. television 
tubes and other products made of glass 


4 Wide Field 

The statistics and the condensed ret- 
erences to companies of the exhibit. 
which make no pretense to describe the 
full scope of manufactured goods, may 
arouse curiosity in regard to other com- 
panies on the Stock Exchange which are 
familiar to too few students of invest- 
ment. 

THe EXCHANGE has in process a com- 
pilation of nearly 200 corporations listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange—of the 
group with longest sustained dividend 
records—which will identify each concern 
with its principal products. The roster 
will, in addition, note the year when un- 
broken dividend payments began, all ex- 
ceeding 20 years and many extending be- 
yond 50 years, along with yields at recent 
prices. 





Announcements of new listings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listing 
Applications which may be obtained from member firms of the New York Stock Exchange, 





THE SOUTHERN 
COMPANY 


12,020,000 Shares 
Common Stock, $5 Par 


Ticker Symbol: SO 


FEPNUE company owns all of the com- 
i] mon stocks of four electric operat- 
ing companies, namely Alabama 
Co.. Co.. Gulf 
Co., and Mississippi Power Co. The Se- 


Power 
Georgia Power Power 
curities and Exchange Commission has 
ipproved the retention of these four oper- 
ating companies under common control, 
such approval being largely based on sub- 
stantial savings in operating expenses and 
fixed charges which have been realized 
through the integrated operation of the 
production and transmission facilities of 
these companies during the period of their 
former ownership by The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation. 

The service area of the operating sub- 
100,000 
square miles in the southeastern United 
Alabama 
Georgia and parts of Mississippi and 


sidiaries embraces in excess of 


States. including most of and 
northwestern Florida. Approximately 850,- 
000 electric customers are served directly 
100.000 additional customers 
are served indirectly through other dis- 


and almost 


tributing agencies. 
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ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 


rate of 15 cents a share quarterly since 
March, 1948, but on September 20 last the 
board of directors declared a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents a share, thus placing 
the stock on an 80 cent annual basis. 
More than 600 industrial establishments 
came into The Southern Company service 
area between 1941 and 1948, according to 
company surveys. These industrial plants 
represent capital investment in the order 
of $500,000,000, furnish employment to 
about 130,000 people and bring annual 
payrolls of $200,000,000 into the area. 
Cotton, as crop statistics show, no longer 
dominates the agriculture of the area. 
Dairy products, cattle and other live stock 


Vartin Dam of the Alabama Power Co. on 


and poultry. tung oil, peanuts (more than 
the Tall sa Rive > Mont ory aoe ’ <i : 
26 CED OOK ENON Wea Montgomery 4 million acres and an $84,000,000 annual 


The output of electricity for this system TOP in Georgia alone), soy beans and 
as reported by the company in 1948, was 
more than double the 1940 output. The 


number of customers served at June 30. 


sweet potatoes are typical of the income 
producing crops. 





1949, was 90 per cent more than the num- 
ber served at the end of 1940. In order to 
keep pace with the growing demand for 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LIGHT COMPANY 


800,000 Shares 


electric power, the operating units installed 
570,000 kilowatts of modern steam gen- 
erating capacity during the period 1941- 
1948 and an additional 600,000 kilowatts 
is in process of installation and is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end 
of 1951. Additions to two of the existing Common Stock, No Par 
hydro-electric plants and the construction 
of a new hydro plant are also in construc- 


Ticker Symbol: CER 


tion at this time. 








Reported gross revenue for the 12 
months ended August. 1949, exceeded 


$122.000.000 and consolidated net income 
of the company and its subsidiaries was 
$14.410.752. amounting to $1.20 per share 
on the 12.020,000 outstanding common 
shares. Dividends have been paid at the 


under 
Newnan, 


Plant Yates 


con- 3 . ag 
struction at : 


Ga. 





Generating Station at East Peoria, Ill. 
ENTRAL Illinois Light 
formerly a subsidiary of the Com- 

monwealth & Southern Co., has paid divi- 
dends on its common stock, regularly, for 


Company. 





x : 27 years. Dividends are now being paid 
== quarterly at the annual rate of $2.20 per 
n oa |p +. share. 
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The company’s gross revenues have in- 
creased 90 per cent in the past 10 years, 
according to official reports, from opera- 
tions in three well-developed areas in 
Illinois, the divisional cities being Peoria, 
Springfield, the state capital, and DeKalb. 
center of a rich farm area 60 miles west 
of Chicago. The company serves approxi- 
93,000 electric customers and 
72.000 gas customers in a 2,000 square 


mately 


mile area including 79 cities and villages. 

Residential and farm customers ac- 
count for about 82,000 of the total, and 
the average use of 2,004 kilowatt hours 
for this class of business is about 24 per 
cent above the national average, and at 
an average price about 23 per cent below 





Coal stripper using electric power 


the national figure. The principal indus- 
trial customers of the company produce 
cereals, meat and other foods, chemicals, 
farm equipment, Diesel engines, tractors, 
machine tools, wire products. electrical 
eugipment, distilling and brewing and 
coal mining. In the customers list are 
these Allis Chalmers, Allied 
Chemical. Anaconda, Caterpillar. Gen- 
eral Electric, Hiram Walker, Le Tour- 
neau, Pabst, Pillsbury 
Electric. 


concerns: 


and Sangamo 

Natural gas service is supplied in the 
Peoria and Springfield Divisions. The 
gas supply is obtained from the Texas- 
Kansas-Oklahoma fields through the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company. The 
relaxing of state-wide restrictions on gas 
sales this winter, in effect since 1946 be- 
cause of pipe line transmission limita- 
tions, will allow for gradual expanded 
gas sales. The company has about 5,000 
applications for space heating (homes, 
stores, etc.) and expects to connect about 
half of them during the next 12 months. 

Present electric 


generating capacity 


totals 185,000 kilowatts in four stations 
and does not include additional capacity 
available from inter-connections. This is 
all steam generating capacity. The prin- 
cipal station is at East Peoria where con- 
struction is now under way on an addi- 
tional 60,000 kilowatt unit scheduled for 
service in 1952, 

Approaching recent statistics of the 
companys earnings, it is interesting to 
note that Central Illinois Light Co. leads 
the 11 largest electric concerns in Illinois 
in average annual electric sales per resi- 
dential customer, according to company 
analysis. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1949, 
showed $64,705,319 assets, the plant ac- 
count amounting to nearly $62,000,000. 
Capital expenditures for property addi- 
tions this year are expected to ap- 
proximate $5,400,000. Long-term debt 
amounted to $16,754,300 of the $44.611.- 
000 total capitalization. For the 
1948, gross revenues amounting to $17,- 
014.637 were reported and net income 
after dividends on the preferred stock 
was $2,324,233. 

In view of the fact that the company, 
during its ownership by Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., was little known in 
detail by investors, these additional earn- 
ings’ statistics are of interest. Taking 
the four years from 1944 to 1947, inclu- 
sive: gross revenue increased from $12.- 
372.454 to $15,792,069; 
expenses and taxes rose from $10,326,505 
to $12,462,153; net income available for 


year 


operating 


common stock dividends increased from 
$908,107 to $2,293,119. 

A 10-year comparison of operating 
statistics. issued by the company, shows 
that gross revenues of $17.579.000 for the 
12 months ended July 31 this year stood 
in contrast with $9,208,000 for the same 
stretch in 1939. Electric sales were 741.- 
991.000 kwh, against 349,747,000 kwh. 
gas sales 48,923,000 therms, against 19.- 
378.000 therms, electric customers 92,710, 
compared with 71,553 and gas customers 
numbering 71,564 against 51.534. 


WEST KENTUCKY 
COAL COMPANY 


857.264 Shares 


iid 
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Common Stock, Par $4 
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EST Kentucky Coal Company was 
1905 as a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of The North American 
Company, a public utility holding com- 


organized in 


pany. In 1924 it enlarged its properties 
and operations by the acquisition of the 
properties and businesses of St. Bernard 
Mining Company and Kentucky Block 
Coal Corporation. On September 1, 1949, 
the company transferred to Poplar Ridge 
Coal Company, which was organized by 
Union Electric Company of Missouri. 
also a wholly owned subsidiary of The 
North American Company, that part of 
its properties known as the Sturgis Divi- 
sion located in Union and Webster Coun- 
ties in Western Kentucky. 

The company now owns 49.463 acres 
of coal lands and mineral rights in Hop- 
kins and Christian Counties in Western 
Mechanized coal 
preparation plant 


Kentucky, estimated to contain 198,555,- 
OOO 
coal. It also owns and operates two slope 
mines known as “East Diamond” and 
“North Diamond,” located near Madison- 
ville Ky., which are 
equipped with modern mining and load- 
ing machines and use conveyor belts for 
haulage. 


tons of economically recoverable 


and Earlington, 


The production of the two mines in 
1948 aggregated 2.029.808 tons. North 
Diamond Mine is expected to be worked 
out by the early winter of 1950 at which 
time its output will be replaced by that 
of a new slope mine known as “Pleas- 
ant View,” located Madisonville. 


now nearing completion. 


near 
Two important — stripping 
known as “Hecla No. 2” 


stead” are also conducted on the 


operations 
and “Home- 
com- 
pany’s properties by independent con- 
tractors. In 1948 Hecla No. 2 produced 
1.140.300 tons and Homestead produced 
1,349,500 tons of coal. in each case prin- 
cipally from No, 11 seam. 

Total production from the company’s 
present properties amounted to 5,089,785 
tons in 1947, 5.560.464 tons in 1948 and 
2.827.457 tons in the six months ended 
June 30, 1949. The company’s mines and 
the stripping operations on its properties 
are served by both the Illinois Central 
and Louisville & Nashville Railroads. The 
output 


is marketed in 17 states and in 


Canada. In 1948 approximately 9 per 
cent of total sales was made through the 
company’s retail yards. 
All West Kentucky 
by The North American Company which 
November 1, 1949. distribute 
them to its stockholders at the rate of one 
share of West Kentucky 
shares of North American held of record 
on October 3. 1949. Based on the June 
30. 1949 “pro forma” balance sheet of 
the company, i.e.. after elimination of the 
assets of the Sturgis Division, the com- 
mon stock equity amounts to a total of 


shares are owned 


will, on 


for each ten 


$11,984.838 or approximately $14 a 
share. 
The income account on_ the “pro 


forma” basis indicated above shows net 
income per share of $2.60 in 1947, $4.26 
in 1948 and $1.99 for the six 
ended June 30, 1949. 


months 


| 
102.656 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $8 


DYO 


Ticker Symbol: 





HE Derby Oil Company of Kansas 
was organized in 1920 by changing 
the name of a company incorporated in 
L917 and by the purchase of assets. in- 
cluding a refinery. a pipe line gathering 
system and producing properties from in- 
dividuals and corporations, Since its or- 
ganization the company has been and is 
presently engaged in the production, trans- 
portation, refining and marketing of crude 
petroleum and its products and in other 
phases of the oil and gas business. It owns 
developed and undeveloped oil and gas 
leaseholds in the states of Kansas. Okla- 
homa, Texas, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
New York. In addition to these states it 
owns undeveloped oil and gas leaseholds 
in Colorado. Montana, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. 
Crude oil produced and not available 
for proceessing at the company’s refinery 


Derby Oil refinery at North Wichita. Kan. 


in North Wichita is sold through regular 
marketing channels in the states where pro- 
duced. By reason of its 21 per cent stock 
ownership, the company acquired direct 
title in the same percentage to substantial 
undeveloped and producing acreage for- 
merly owned and operated by the Sloan & 
Zook Company, which was dissolved and 
the assets distributed early in 1949. Derby 
Oil owns and operates approximately 260 
miles of crude oil gathering lines which 
extend to producing areas in central and 
southern Kansas and are operated exclu- 
sively to supply its refinery with crude oil. 
Refinery capacity is 10,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day. 


Oil Distribution Facilities 

The company operates a refined prod- 
ucts terminal located on 47 acres of land 
owned in fee near McPherson, Kan. Prod- 
ucts are transported by pipe line direct 
from the refinery to the terminal, a dis- 
tance of about 56 miles. Derby has consis- 
tently reduced its earlier retail marketing 
operations to a position where its present 
investment in retail outlets is negligible. 

The company’s net reported earnings 
for years 1947 and 1948 and for the six 
months ended June 30, 1949 were $1.196.- 
146, 51.955,501 and $587.683 respectively. 
Dividends, per share, declared and paid by 
the company on its common stock were as 
1945 and 1946 50 cents: 1947 
$1.25, 1948 $1.60. and for the first three 
quarters of 1949 $1.05. On September 30. 
1948 the company distributed a 50 pet 
cent stock dividend. 


follows: 


The company installed a pension plan 
on April 1, 1949, in which employes hav- 
ing at least two years service are eligible 
to participate. Employes contribute 2! 
per cent of their wages on earnings up to 
$5,000 a year and the company pays the 
remainder. Retirement age is 65 years. 
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» Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Thanks to the magazine study on long- 
extended dividend paying common stocks 
which are dealt in on the Stock Exchange, I 
am gratified to find as many as 34 stocks in 
the group that sell under $20 a share. Some 
years ago I retired from business with only 
a few thousand of dollars and no pension 
income, and investments in low-priced 
stocks having good dividend histories have 
been beneficial, not to say profitable, too, at 
times when a market rise was led by the 
low-priced category. Until your list reached 
me, however, I was aware of only a few 
really substantial income producing stocks 
under $20. Examining the list of 34, I am led 
to believe that quite a number have been 
listed on the Exchange in recent years, thus 
escaping my attention as I do not study 
stock tables in newspapers as persistently as 
[ should. p. Fr. i: 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Mailing you $10 instead of $1 for a year’s 
subscription was, of course, a blunder on my 
part .. . However, I am quite willing to ad- 
mit that the Magazine with its statistical in- 
formation and its many potent suggestions 
on the market changes from time to time has 
been worth $10. More power to you! 

Rn. W..S. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


... Even where the trustee has consider- 
able leeway in selecting investments, applica- 
tion of the “prudent man” rule would best 
serve its intent, in my opinion, if investments 
in common stocks were averaged. Funds 
placed temporarily in municipal and other 
government could be re-invested 
under a to transfer the 
by such a 


bonds 
program 
gradually into common shares; 
could 


money 


process a higher vield he obtained 








from highly-placed stocks than from. gilt- 
edged bonds, at the same time that a fair 
average of stock prices was attained 

Without spreading purchases over a con- 
siderable array of prices, during a longish 


period, timing is a bug-a-boo that peers 
fearsomely over many a trustee’s shoulder. 
for de- 


termining whether prices at any moment 


because there is no possible way 


will prove later to have been low or high. 
S. BD. B. 


YORE CIETY 
Speculation may appear to be 
stock market. but I 
merely awaiting a more encouraging day, 


NEW 
dormant 


in the believe it is 


when there will be fewer abstruse prob- 
lems, such as devaluation of currencies, 
atom control and the like, to clutter up 


traders’ thinking. In the Stock Exchange 
firm’s office where I look at the tape now 
old- 


time atmosphere have recently been heard 


and then, arguments redolent of an 
among customers, one side declaring that 
this year’s “tops” in the averages have been 
passed while the other relies upon rising 
bank loans to support the proposition that 
both business and stock prices are heading 
upward. Partisanship being really warm. 
the sound of the debate is good in ears 
once accustomed to the sound and fury of 
bull and bear opinion as a daily enlivener 


Y. DB. 


of conversation. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

The articles and pamphlets, in regard to 
the most durable dividend paying common 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, 
should be widely distributed as a_ public 
service. Speaking as a who has 
learned something about investing the hard 
way, I want to mention that such an aid 
as the tablulation of stocks. dividends and 


person 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


vields would have been viewed as “manna 


from heaven” by me 20 years ago—as it 


fledgling investors 
today. So comprehensive a factual record 


must be considered by 
helps in these ways: (1) it gives the hesi- 
tant person confidence when he approaches 
stocks without knowing 
about them and (2) it offers a wide range 
of returns through stocks 
bought, the same setting up material for 
. This is the kind of 
information which stamps a financial paper’s 
S.C. % 


common enough 


dividends on 
interesting study 
usefulness. 


HARRISBURG. PA. 

EXCHANGE. articles 
“Stockholders 
maintain advantage whether bulls or bears 
market This 
wonder—even to offer a word of criticism 


\ heading over an 


in September's issue says, 


have edge.” causes me_ to 
The heading’s application was, of course 
current; if presented as a blanket theorem 
wouldn't it be faulty? Seems té 
me that stockholders 
lofty price levels of 1929 had no “advan 
tage” to speak of by 1932. Quite the con 
trary, in fact. The same with persons whx 


so to say, 


who invested in the 


invested in April, 1946, considering what 
average prices show today. nF 
Editor's Note: This letter offers a welcome op 
portunity to refer again to progrdmmed in 
vestment which was discussed in detail inTHE 
ExcHANGE during the first quarter of this 
year. A stock’s quality was low, indeed, if pur 
chases made in the trough of the 1932 market 
to average downward shares of the same stock 
acquired in 1929 did not subsequently bring 
advantage to the stockholder. The mathematics 
governing a program for acquiring a worth 
while, dividend paying common stock can_ be 
simply condensed this way: if shares are bought 
at 44 and an equal amount of the same shares 
are later added on at 22, the average price of 
all is 33. In respect to capital position, such 
transactions as this theoretical one, in 1929 and 
1932, later found the stockholder comfortably 
fixed. 
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Facts for the thrifty 


Dividends paid on common stocks provide “second incomes” for 
millions of people; in many cases their entire incomes. Your sur- 
plus funds can earn you an income, one that contrasts favorably 
with the return from so-called “riskless” investment. 


The facilities of Member Firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
for supplying factual information help make informed investing 
today a convenient, simple procedure...and also help you appraise 
the risk that attends ownership of common stocks, a risk inher- 
ent in ownership of any form of property. Member Firms invite 
all who would put their funds to work, producing income, to do 
so with the benefit of facts that can be had without obligation. 


The companies that have met the requirements necessary to 
place their securities on the New York Stock Exchange list com- 
prise America’s greatest industries. These companies are owned 
by people in all walks of life; their average share-holdings are 
modest .. . representing whatever number they choose to own, 
whether 5, 42 or 100 shares. The names of these companies are 
known nationally; hundreds of them have paid dividends annually 
without exception for over 25 years, many for 50 years and more. 

The average yield of all dividend-paying common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange computed for each year since 
1940 provides food for thought for everyone with surplus funds. 

Oct. 
1948 1949 
7.8% 8.2% 

The New York Stock Exchange urges investors to base their 
investment decisions on facts. Member Firms welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help you find the facts to fit your personal requirements. 


1940 1941 
6.1% 9.3% 


142 1943 
78% 6.1 
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*T landed in this country June 1, 1900, at the 
age of 17.”” Mr. Johnson says, ‘“‘with nothing but 
the clothes on my back. I’ve worked ever since, 
until my retirement a few years ago, at my trade 
of ironworker. 

“Back a good many years ago my wife and I 
started looking ahead to the day when I could 
stop work and still have a comfortable income. 
We decided that could be done only if I put part 
of my wages into companies that would then be 
working for us. 

“During the last 16 years, I’ve frequently felt, 
after careful consideration, that the stocks or 
bonds of certain companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were selling for less than they 
were worth. I’ve backed my judgment, buying a 
few shares or bonds whenever we had the money 
to spare. 


“Everything we need or want” 


‘The result is that we have many different in- 
vestments — all my own selections, and most of 
them common stocks —and we get our entire in- 
come from them today. We receive about 7.5% on 
the money we have invested, not counting the in- 
crease in market value of the securities we hold. We 
are still investing, and expect to do so all our lives. 

*‘My wife and I spend our winters in Florida, 
our summers in Connecticut, and I do some 
fishing in Maine. We are not rich, but the invested 
money we have working for us provides everything 
we need or want.”’ 


Lnvest Wisely...through a Member Firm of the 


New York St ock 


. Exchange 
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